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cried out against Mescud, swearing to take his life. The lady,
terribly alarmed, went straight before the Sheykh of Islam
and besought him, saying, fO my lord, give this GAli too
the same rank as hath been conferred on his brother; he is
about to kill my Mescud.J Yahya replied several times, 'Fear
not; he will not kill him;' but the frightened mother persisted,
saying, fHe will kill him; he hath sworn it; he is overcome
of wrath; have pity!' At length Yahya said, fO lady, how
should he kill him? If he kill him, then they will kill him
too; and if they be dead, thou wilt die of grief. But the heavens
are not so kind that they should kill the three of you, and
so deliver us from your hands.'

Distinguished alike in the learning proper to his profession,
in literature, and in politics, Yahya Efendi is the most illu-
strious of the Ottoman Muftfs since the days of Ebu-s-Sucud.
As a poet he holds a far higher place than Ebu-s-Sucud,
higher even than that occupied by the other great legist
Ibn Kemal. The work of the Mufti Beha'i Efendi, which we
shall have to consider a little later on, is not equal to that
of Yahya, while he need scarcely fear comparison with the
Sheykh of Islam cArif Hikmet. Indeed Yahya Efendi may
fairly claim to be reckoned first among the poet-Muftfs of
Turkey.

Yahya must have begun early in life to distinguish himself
as a poet, for Qinali-zada, whose memoirs were, as we have
seen, completed in 994 (1586), accords him a flattering notice,
and prophesies that, if he live, the voice of his fame will
echo through the world. Yahya is a poet of considerable
importance in the history of Ottoman literature, not so much
because of the quality of his writings, though that is high,
as on account of his being, as I pointed out at the beginning
of this chapter, the chief of that group of poets who paved
the way for the Transition Period. This group, which I called